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bought the mine. He became its manager, and
expended some $550,000 on improvements. One
showing1 of ore which had been picked up seemed
so promising that the company was offered
$1,000,000 for the property. Dennis wished to
sell, but his partners refused, and after a car-
load or two had been taken from it the new show-
ing was exhausted.

In the nineties Dennis was president or trea-
surer of eight or ten mines. He organized a
company to develop the mica deposits of Idaho,
was for many years, from its beginning in 1895,
president of the Northwest Mining Association
and in 1896 represented it at parliamentary hear-
ings in Victoria, B. C, when the mining inter-
ests were successful in opposing a proposed 2
per cent tax on the gross output of the British
Columbia mines. In 1897, he assisted in draft-
ing a memorial to Congress regarding revision
of the federal mining laws. With his numerous
business connections he combined civic interests.
He was a member of the Spokane City Council
in 1886-88 and was elected to the school board
in 1890. In the same year, he organized the Spo-
kane Industrial Exposition and served as its
vice-president He was treasurer of Jenkins
University, a pioneer educational experiment.
He organized and built the Ross Park Electric
Railway, opened in 1889, one of the first elec-
tric lines in the West. In 1906, he was the first
president of the Pacific Northwest Development
League, formed by leading men of the four
states.

A nervous breakdown curtailed the activities
of his last ten years, and he died of apoplexy on
Aug. 18, 1923. He had an attractive personality
and was forceful in his business leadership. He
won confidence because he believed thoroughly
in all his enterprises and put his own money into
them. On May 20, 1879, he married Hester L.
Bradley of Dayton, Ohio. Besides his widow,
living in Spokane, he left three children.

[Jonathan Edwards, An Illustrated Hist, of Spokane
County (1900), pp. 487-89; N. W. Durham, Hist, of
ike City of Spokane and the Spokane Country (1912),
vol. I, ch. xli, and vol. II, p. 5 ; G. W. Fuller, The In-
land Empire (1928), III, 67; Sketches of Washington-
ions (1006) ; obituary in the Spokesman-Review (Spo-
kane), Aug. 19, 1923.3                                  G

DENNIS, JAMES SHEPARD  (Dec.  15,

i84a-Mar. ax, 1914), missionary in Syria, his-
torian, and statistician of missions, was the son
of Alfred Lewis Dennis, an important and
wealthy business man of Newark, N. J., and
Eliza (Sfaepard) Dennis. His boyhood was sur-
rounded with influences of culture and earnest
religion. He graduated with the degree of B.A.
from Princeton in 1863, and after a year's study

Dennis

of law at Harvard entered Princeton Theologi-
cal Seminary, graduating in 1867. Ordained in
the following year by the Presbytery of New-
ark, early in 1869 he arrived in Syria as a mis-
sionary of the American Board. A year later,
when the mission was taken over by the Pres-
byterian Board of Foreign Missions, he joined
the service of this board, with which he was con-
nected all his life. For four years he was a
field missionary in Sidon and Zahleh. It is re-
membered as characteristic that since the sound
of his name has an unpleasant sense in Arabic
he dropped its first letter, and was called by the
Syrians "Ennis," meaning "courteous." He was
married in Newark, June 26, 1872, to Mary
Elizabeth, daughter of James B. Pinneo. From
1873 to 1891 he was professor in the Presbyte-
rian Theological Seminary in Beirut. His com-
mand of Arabic led him into writing texts for
missionary teaching, of which the most impor-
tant were Evidences of Christianity (1877),
Biblical Interpretation (1880), and Christian
Theology in two volumes (1882-83). These
books attained large use in missionary work
among Arabic-speaking peoples. Because of
business responsibilities and family circum-
stances in 1892 he resigned his missionary ap-
pointment. He had determined to serve the mis-
sionary cause by literary work, the way to which
was opened by inherited wealth.

Returning to America he lived in New York
City and Montclair, N. J. Soon there came to
him, in connection with lectures given in Prince-
ton Seminary (published as Foreign Missions
after a Century, 1893), the idea of a thorough
presentation of the social effects of Protestant
missions on non-Christian peoples. He sought
information on a large scale from over three hun-
dred missionaries in all parts of the field. An
immense correspondence resulted, giving him a
unique acquaintance with missionaries and their
work, and bringing him a flood of material. The
issue was three large abundantly documented
volumes on Christian Missions and Social Prog-
ress (1897, 1899, 1906). While this book has
defects natural to work which broke much new
ground, as a contribution to the science of mis-
sions it has not been surpassed in America. In
addition to its great value as a storehouse of
knowlege of missionary results, it deeply influ-
enced the thinking of the friends of missions.
Beside the older individualistic proselytizing
conceptions it established the idea of missions
as an enterprise releasing transforming forces
into the common life of peoples. While the book
was in preparation, portions formed the material
for lectures at several theological seminaries.
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